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HOW TO WRITE CINEMA PLAYS. 








Photo-play writing is an art in itself and 
a peculiar one at that. One of the essen- 
tials is action, and to write and think in 
action is what every photo-playwright Is 
called upon to do. Dialogue and description 
are out of place, inasmuch as picture plays 
are interpreted by the gesture and facial ex- 
pression of the players, assisted by the 
minimum amount of explanatory matter 
thrown upon the screen. 

The photo-play manuscript is divided into 
five parts as follows: Title, Cast of Char- 
acters, Synopsis, List of Scenes, and Scen- 
ario. 


When selecting a title all aspirants should 
aim at one which is as convincing as pos- 
sible and as applicable to the play as can 
be devised. Do not let the _ spectators 
know too much; a good title makes peo- 
ple expect a great deal, yet explains little. 

Under the Cast of Characters are given 
brief particulars of the leading roles in the 
story, together with any minor characters 
that may be required. 

It goes without saying that the synopsis 
should be presented in an attractive form. 
It necessitates much boiling down to com- 
press it into not more than three hundred 
words, for that is the maximum for a full- 
reel film. 

In compiling the List of Scenes put them 
in rotation, save when one scene is used 
more than once. In this case the plan fol- 
lowed is this: Scenes 1, 4, 8, Io.. 
Drew’s drawing-room. 

The whole manuscript is technically 
known as a Scenario, but the scenario 
proper is the dividing of the scenes into 
action in as few words as_ necessary. 
Double-space between scenes, and every 
time the camera has to change its posi- 
tion a fresh scene is needed. The follow- 
ing I give as a specimen :— 

Rejected Because Of His Failure. 
Scene 5. 


Knight’s library -— Florence discovered — 
enter Knight with newspaper — shows 
Florence report—tells her to drop Reed 
—butler ushers in Reed — Knight receives 
him coldly — Reed pleads with Florence — 
whe dismisses him coldly, returning ring 
— exit Reed dejected. 


Avoid historical subjects and adaptations 
from expired copyright works, as producers 
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usually arrange these matters with one of 
their staff writers. Crime, unless the 
moral is well pointed out, should be 
avoided, also anything not in good taste. 
Think seriously before introducing  situa- 
tions that are calculated to make the pro- 
ducer spend more money than is necessary. 

The classes of cinema-plays that can al- 
ways command a wide market at 
prices are modern comedies, 


good 
and 
The two former are generally re- 


comics, 
dramas 
leased as split-reel subjects, in from ten to 


twelve scenes: about five hundred feet in 


length. These take nine minutes or so to 





project on the sereen. Dramas and some 
made up into thousand-feet 
films (full reel), while feature dramas may 
be anything from two thousand 
ward 

Originality is the first consideration, 
though to achieve fame in this new art it 


comedies are 


feet up- 


is necessary not only to be possessed of a 
fertile imagination, but to present suitable 
ideas in scenario Scenarios should 
be sent out in the ordinary way, and au- 


form. 


thors should state on the manuscript that 


it is submitted at usual rates. 


Lonpon, Eng. Ernest A. Dench. 


THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC MOVEMENT IN BOSTON. 


When Professor Baker, of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, threw his firebrand into the camp 
of the dramatists the camp held two factions 
of about equal persistency and consistency 
One 


made, 


declared a 
and 


playwright was 


unless he 


born, not 
possessed the divine 


gift of writing dialogue, of plotting, and 


characterization — above all, of visualization 
—he could n’t write a play that was a play, 
if he studied until The other 
maintained as stoutly that there were cer- 
tain 


doomsday 


recognized rules for 
playwriting, coming down from the days of 
Shakspere, Garrick, 


well defined, well 
which 
must be known thoroughly, so as not to be 


and Goldsmith, 


infringed, else the thing you were writing 


was not a play, anyhow,— implying, further- 
more, that these rules were so hard and fast 
that it was better not to go near the water 
at all, in order not to be engulfed. 

3ut latterly, in Boston as well as in other 
this has and to 


ask a literary person how his play is pro- 


places, all been changed, 
gressing is about as common as to speak 
of the weather. Foremost in the new 
dramatic movement is Professor Baker, who 
that 
therefore, 


has demonstrated 
taught, 


playwriting can be 


and, learned Conse- 


quently the budding dramatist has been 


given a chance to blossom in a way dis- 


tinctly new. Indeed, when Professor Grand- 


gent of Harvard—looking over the 


audience of the Drama League on one 


vast 
occas- 
ion, said most wittily that he supposed that 
he was the only person in the theatre who 
had never tried to write a play, people won- 
dered if the lecturer really had not attempted 
the universal feat, or pastime 

The manner of assembling the classes in 
“the technique of the this : 
send to 
and four- or 
five-act plays, which have been sent to more 


drama” is 


Would-be dramatists from all over 


Professor Baker their one-act 
managers than there is any desire to men- 


tion, and each is read carefully, sincerely, 
with a sharp eye for the ear marks of genius 
rather than for those of long travel. If a 
manuscript seems promising of better work 
behind it at a 


later Professor 


Baker is a better judge of this than any 


day,— and 


other man in the country —the writer is in- 
formed that he may make one of the class in 
Dramatic Technique the coming year, at 
Harvard or at Radcliffe, as the case may be. 
These classes of limited membership, used to 


be facetiously spoken of as “ Baker’s 








n 
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Dozen,” but latterly the number of students 
has grown to thirty or forty for the first- 
year classes, and to half that number the 
second year—in “47-A” including only 
those who have evinced unusual promise in 
English 47. 

I am creditably informed that as many as 
five hundred or six hundred plays come to 
Professor Baker yearly, in competition for 
a place in these classes. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is pretty well combed for the 
few pupils who finally sit about the Round 
Table in Room 47. 

It has been said that Professor Baker 
knows how to write “‘ forty different kinds of 
plays in forty different ways” ; but he makes 
no claim anything like so extreme as this. 
He merely justifies his belief that playwriting 
can be taught, about the same as any other 
art, by having the student learn and obey 
certain clearly defined rules observable in 
the best examples of successful plays, and 
afterward encouraging him to apply his own 
individuality to work out his meaning 
through these rules. 

“Not always studying what the public 
wants, the playwright should give the public 
what he himself wants, but in such form as to 
make it comprchensible in a theatre.” “ Ac- 
tion, not character, is the essential element 
of drama, but it is the recognized business 
of the stage to represent character in ac- 
tion.” “Drama lives by action rather than 
by character ; story, or plot, is a fundamental 
element in drama.” These are some of the 
dogmas the student comes to recognize in 
time. Unity, continuity, good dialogue, in- 
teresting, strong situations, suitable cli- 
maxes, logical or sometimes illogical end- 
ings —these in time come to mean some- 
thing more than words to the student. In 
the course of the two years’ study one 
adaptation, in one act; an original one-act 
play ; and a play of at least three acts are 
required of the student, and all the time 
there is going on reading and discussion of 
the best plays, past and present, English, 
French, Norwegian, German, and _ others, 





accompanied by lectures to elucidate them. 
Granting at least equal brain power, not to 
say talent, ambition, persistency, to the stu- 
dents selected by Professor Baker, it does 
not seem unfair to expect from them some- 
thing rather superior to what may come 
from the rank and file who write without 
definite knowledge of the Shaksperean art, 
or unreasonable that there should occas- 
ionally fall from the class a sheaf of real 
value in the way of a play. Such, indeed, 
has been the fact, as witnessed by the work 
of Edward Sheldon, whe wrote “ Salvation 
Nell,” “The Nigger,” and other plays of 
about equal merit, not to speak of Miss Jor- 
dan and Mr. Ranck. Then there is the 
sparkling comedy, “ Believe Me, Zantippe,” 
by Mr. Ballard, besides half a score of rather 
remarkable plays written by Professor Bak- 
er’s pupils during the few years since he be- 
gan teaching Dramatic Technique. 
Supplementing the study classes there 
came into being last year the “47 Work- 
shop,” otherwise known as Agassiz Theatre, 
where are “tried out” the more promising 
plays, so that the students can see for them- 
selves what is needed, if anything, to bring 
the appeal “across the footlights.’”’ The 
audience, composed of “47” students, past 
and present, together with members of the 
college faculty and others, mostly dramatic 
people not only capable but willing to give 
helpful criticism on the piece presented, af- 
ford in this way able assistance, as the con- 
sensus of opinion always has weight with the 
playwright. In one case such criticism re- 
sulted in the complete re-writing of the play 
“ Molly-Make-Believe,” dramatized by the 
author, Mrs. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
Coburn, from her successful novel by that 
name, was put on last winter at Agassiz 
Theatre, Mrs. Coburn having been a former 
pupil in the class. Another notable play 
produced was “The Call of the Mountain,” 
by Edwin Carty Ranck, an unusually strong 
piece of work, which was wonderfully well 
acted, the leading man being Mr. Hume, 
formerly an actor in London. Another play 
by Miss Merchant, which won the Mc- 
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Dowell Resident Scholarship, annually of- 


fered by the Student Fund Committee of 
New York, was presented this year, and 
scored immediate success. Miss Dorothv 


Sands, who was the Molly of Mrs. Coburn’s 


play, proved a capable renderer of the title 


role. “His Womenfolks” is the title of 
the play. “The Farce of Maitre Pierre 
Patelin,”’ translated by Richard Holbrook, 


which was written in the year 1460, has also 
been given at the little theatre, as well as 
“The Revesby Sword Play,” the only sword 
Marks, 


former pupil, 


Jose- 


play extant. Besides Lionel 
phine Preston Peabody,—a 
and the author of “ The Piper” and ‘“ Mar- 
lowe,” read her latest play, “ The Wolf of 
Gubbio,” Beulah Marie 
her recent play, ““ The Lonely Lady.” 

Many 


and Dix read from 


capable actors have evolved from 
the needs of the playwrights until oftentimes 
“nip and tuck” as to which are 
the more admirable, author or actors. 

The MacDowell Scholarship Fund and the 
annual prize offer made by John Craig of the 
Castle Square Theatre for the best play 
written by a Harvard or a Radcliffe student 
have done much to foster dramatic talent in 
the two 


remarked most justly the other day, “ When 


it has been 


colleges. As a leading novelist 
the history of the Drama in Boston comes 
to be written it will be seen that John Craig 
cecupies a high position not only as an actor 
and manager but in the stand he has taken in 
aid of the Harvard classes, giving them, as 
he has each year, excellent productions of 
besides giving the an- 
nual prize of five hundred dollars. Of this 
sum half goes to the author and the other 
half for the purchase of books on the history 
of the English stage to be added to the 
Library of Harvard University. 
in 1902, John Drew presented to the Library 
a collection of theatrical history, including 
more than five hundred books. 

Besides Professor Baker’s connection with 
Harvard, where he gives six 


the classic dramas, 


Moreover, 


courses in 
dramatic literature, he is the president of 
the Drama League of Boston, numbering 
twenty-five hundred members, the largest 


branch in America. Moreover, he lectures 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, besides giving his Lowell lectures 
at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Another talent. in 
Boston is the Toy Theatre, which, while not 
decidedly amateurish, yet produces each year 
plays of merit written by students, and other 
dramatists as The the Toy 
according to its “to 
produce simply and with artistic seriousness 


nursery of dramatic 


well. aim of 


Theatre, circular, is 
plays of a more limited appeal than are 
usually risked by professional managers, and 
plays suited only to a small and limited audi- 
ence.” Unusual attention is paid to the set- 
ting and lighting of the stage, which has for 
the most part been under the supervision of 
Platt. much 
in the same way for the Agassiz Theatre. A 
“ Students’ Night” opportunity to 
dramatists and other guests to be present 


Livingston who has also done 


gives 


at the dress rehearsal before the piece is 
The open- 
ing bill given the first season was “ Press 
Bernard Shaw, while the last 
performance this year was “Getting Mar- 


played to the regular subscribers. 
Cuttings,” by 


ried,” also by Shaw, who is a prime favorite 
“The Shepard,” a Rus- 
sian play, and “ Maria Rosa,” a Spanish 
drama which Margaret Anglin liked so well 
that she starred in it last season, were first 
produced at the Toy Theatre. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “ Magic” 


with Toy audiences. 


was most excellently played 
by the leading man, Clifford Pember. In- 
deed, a well known newspaper critic spoke of 
it as an instance cf the amateur surpassing 
the professional. Graydon Stetson, William 
Safford and Mrs. Lyman W. Gale are a 
few of the excellent actors who play to the 
Toy audiences, and who have helped to make 
this enterprise the that it as- 
suredly is. 

The Crier, edited by Homer H. Howard, 
has contributed not a little to the interest 
and better knowledge of the plays presented. 
It is to be continued another year when the 
new Toy Theatre, soon to be built, comes 
into being. Dartmouth Street provides the 
site for the new building, which is expected 


success 
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to be of much greater proficiency than the 
tiny playhouse on Lime Street. Opposite 
the Copley Hotel, but a little to the right, 
it will be far more accessible. Some 
exquisite architectural gifts by Mrs. John 
L. Gardner will add to the beauty of the 
new theatre. Mrs. Lyman W. Gale will con- 
tinue as manager, with Irving Pichel as as- 
sistant manager. The Toy Theatre is a most 
valuable coadjutor to the amateur dramatic 
movement, its management being really glad. 
not ostensibly so, to consider the work of 
amateur and student playwrights, and, if 
worthy, to give them artistic setting, while 
the large corps of amateur actors ot unusual 
ability brings to bear on the play intelligence 
and understanding of its aim and possibilities. 

Still another factor in the drainatic 
movement in Boston is the American Dra- 
matic Society, which was brought into being 
two or three years ago and which numbers 
several hundred members. Miss Charlotte 
Porter is the president, and an able co- 
Miss Helen Clarke. Both have 
mark on the of the 
day, as poet, essayist, dramatist, lecturer. 
Indeed the activities of these women fit them 
for the place they occupy on account of the 
wide scope of interest involved. With 
Homer Howard of the Toy Theatre Crier, 
they wrote in collaboration a satiric farce 
called ‘“ The Cookless Eater,”” based on the 
high cost of living. It was produced later 
at the Toy Theatre, under the auspices of the 
Society 


adjutor is 


made their literature 


Another and shorter play written 
by the present writer was produced later at 
the Toy under the same patronage and that 
of the American Musical Society. 

Lectures of varied interest on topics of 
the stage add much to the value of the Amer- 
ican Dramatic Society. A manager from 
the Gayety (London ) Theatre gave an inti- 
mate talk on one occasion. On another, a 
distinguished theatrical personage from Ber- 
lin gave a most erudite and careful dis- 
course on some aspects of the German stage. 
The Horniman Players came from Dublin 
at its invitation, and various other features 


of the society cause it to rank as one of the 


great factors working toward better under- 
standing of theatrical betterment. “ A Civic 
Theatre” is the watchword of the Society. 
To this end has been established a “ Dis- 
cussion section,” where under able leader- 
ship members convene at stated intervals to 
discuss the plays, and kinds of plays, to be 
desired for the Civic Theatre — when we get 
me. The play to be discussed is chosen by 
vote. and is usually some drama being acted 
at the time in the city. Merit as a play, 
moral aspect, artistic value, manner of act- 
ing —these in turn are discussed by the 
members, and at last a vote is taken, for or 
against, such a play being desirable for the 
prospective Civic Theatre. Invariably ani- 
mated, often clever, occasionally severe but 
good-natured always, these discussions are 
not alone instructive, the 
speakers being men and women connected 
with the colleges, the press, the theatre, and 
dramatic students generally. “As a Man 
Thinks,” ‘ Man or Superman,” “ The At- 
“The Rainbow,” “ Man,” ‘‘ Damaged 
” “Little Women,” 
Fanny’s First Play,” are some of the plays 
that have been discussed also. 


interesting, but 


tack,” 
Goods,” “ Under Cover, 
There is a 
Manuscript section, limited for the present 
to ten members, who thus far have written 
A Musical sec- 
tion and a Stage section make for the activ- 
ity of the Society in unusual degree. All 
these sections are of especial interest, so that 
different members fall naturally into the dif- 
ferent classes. 

The amateur dramatic movement in Bos- 
ton is matched in many other cities — per- 
haps some go beyond it —and shows an ad- 
If not allowed 
to halt it will go on to greater achievement 
than any yet attempted. And why not ? One 
must be an amateur before becoming a pro- 
and the attributes exist in 
both, while among so many dramatic activ- 
ities the great 


the only plays produced. 


vance in the right direction. 


fessional, same 


American play stands a 
chance of being written, may be already in 
the writing. Again, why not? Who 
knows ? Mary R. P. Hatch. 


DorcHester, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it 
The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 


any 
ideas that may occur to them. 


who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Miss Gertrude Stein, the literary Cubist, 
has published the first volume cf real Cubist 
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literature known to this country, under the 
affecting title, “Tender Buttons.” Miss 
Stein is an affluent American resident of 
Paris, where she has lived for a number of 
years with her brothers, and where she is 
looked upon as the high priestess of the 
artists, the Cubists and the Futurists. 
She lived formerly in San Francisco. What 
the Cubist literature is to be is indicated by 


these 


new 


“Tender Buttons,” 
which is made up of three divisions devoted 
te -r*< Ybjects,” “ Food,” 


That Is a Blind Glass. 


cousin, a 


extracts from 


“Rooms” :— 


A Carafe 
and a 


A kind in glass 


spectacle and nothing strange a 


single hurt color and an arrangement in a 
to pointing. Al!l this and not ordinary, not un- 
ordered in not resembling. The difference is spread- 
ing. 

Custard. Custard is 
when. Not to be. 
a whole little hill. 

It is better than a little thing that has a mellow 


real mellow. It is better than lakes, 


system 


this. It has 
Not to be narrowly. 


aches, aches 
This makes 


lakes whole 
it is better than seeding. 

Mildred’s Umbrella. A cause and no curve, a cause 
cause and extra a loud clash 


and an extra wagon, a sign of extra, a sac a small 


and loud enough, a 


sac and an established color and cunning, a slender 
grey and no ribbon, this means a loss a great loss a 
restitution. 


This Is the Dress Aider. Aider, why aider why 
whom, whow stop touch, aider whow, aider stop 
the muncher, muncher munchers. 


A jack in kill her, a jack in, makes a meadowed 
king, makes a to let. 

Milk. Climb up in sight climb in the whole utter 
needies and a 


guess a whole 


hanging. 


guess is hanging. 


Hanging 

Fortunately for Miss Stein, she is not de- 
pendent on income from her literary work. 
As to the Buttons,” 
a guess, a whole guess, is hanging. Hang- 


meaning of “ Tender 


ing hanging. 


The 


nection 


following suggestions made in con- 
with the moving-picture scenario 
prize offer made by the Morning Telegraph 
and the Chartered Theatres Corporations in 
New York, should be useful to writers of 
moving-picture scenarios in general : — 
“The comedies must be American in 
theme. scenes, and character. The term 
‘comedy’ will be broadly construed to in- 
clude comedies, dramatic comedies, and farce 
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comedies, and even farces, not of the ‘ slap- 
Stick’ variety. 

Originality, pure and wholesome humor, 
unusual but wholly possible situations, rapid 
action, clever and sustained plot —all and 
each will have important influence upon the 
decision of the judges. ‘ Adaptations’ or 
‘unconscious assimilation’ of the copy- 
righted or uncopyrighted work of other 
authors are not wanted. 

The two-part comedies should contain 
from sixty to ninety scenes, according to the 
action. The three-part comedies should con- 
tain from ninety to one hundred and thirty- 
five scenes. Be sparing of ‘leaders’ and 
‘cut-ins.’ David Belasco says ‘the ideal 
moving-picture play will contain not a sin 
gle printed explanatory break in the action 
of the play.’ Let the action of the comedy 
carry the story, but when an insert must be 
used make it brief and enlightening. 

All scenarios must be ‘full scripts’ ar- 
ranged as follows: — 

First, the Title. 

Second, the Synopsis-— Not more than 
five hundred words for the two-part scenario 
and not more than seven hundred words for 
the three-part scenario. 

Third, Brief ‘explanatory notes,’ if 

Fourth, the Cast. 

Fifth, Scene Plot. 

Sixth, Action Plot.” 


any. 


Augustine Birrell has added a suggestive 
“Obiter Dicta” in an ad- 
dress made recently at a library meeting in 
London. Complaining that contention in 
politics has caused him to lose familiarity 
with the subject of books, the Chief Secre- 
Ireland “You 


remark to his 


tary for continued : know 


there is really a good deal of humbug writ- 


ten about books, about the company of 
books, and the divin2 solace of books, and 
all the rest of it. When you look care- 
fully into the matter, you find that most 
of these raptures are not the heartfelt effu- 
sions or eager and pious ejaculations of 
readers. They are carefully compiled and 
slightly overdone productions, smelling of 
the lamp. These fine sayings, when flung 
upon the counters, do not ring quite true. 
Therefore, take the advice of a politician 
and beware of exaggeration even in this 
matter. There are two classes of men and 
women of whose puffery of books I would 
bid you to be a little shy — of authors and 





publishers. The manner in which publishers 
of late years have taken to puffing their 
own wares is a little barefaced. Were it 
not barefaced, I think it would be scanda- 
lous.” 


 e 


Mr. Birrell shows his keenness of obser- 
vation in calling attention to the fact that 
the real book-lover does not express his 
enthusiasm loudly. As for authors 
puff themselves and publishers who puff 
their authors extravagantly, both ought to 
W. H. H. 


who 


be ashamed. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Sarah Comstock, whose 
Man’s Wife,” out in the Red 
300k for June, was born in Athens, Penn. 
She says she was a very little girl in the 
East, a school girl in the Middle West, a 
college girl at Stanford University, Califor- 


story, “A Busi- 


ness came 


nia, and is now a magazine writer in New 
York City, so that her sympathies are strong 
with all parts of the country. Miss Com- 
stock has written from the time when, be- 
was ten, she dramatized “ Blue 
Beard,” and wrote poems and short stories, 
but the broadest part of her education 
was as a staff writer on the magazine sec- 
tion of the Call, of San Francisco, seeing 
all phases of life in that vivid, versatile, pic- 
turesque city of the days before its destruc- 
tion. During the years in New York she 
has written short stories and special arti- 
cles for Collier’s, the World’s Work, the 
Outlook, the Delineator, Lippincctt’s Mag- 
azine, Harper’s Weekly, and many others. 
In 1908 she was sent by Collier’s to the 
Rocky Mountain states to write two series 
of articles: “The Woman Who Votes,” 
and “The Mormon Woman.” Her novel 
“The Soddy,” published by Doubleday, 
Page, & Company, is founded on the cour- 
life of the New West— 
the development of a home life in a new 
country. Before writing this Miss Com- 
stock lived with a circuit rider’s family in 


a “soddy” on the far-western Kansas 


fore she 


ageous pioneer 
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plains, riding his circuit with the minister, 
and sharing in the everyday home life of 
the pioneer family. 





Lilian Ducey, who wrote the story, “ The 
Post Mortem cf a Heart,” printed in Har- 
per’s Bazar for June, and also the story, 
“The Wife,” published in the June Red 
Book, began writing in I910, when the New 
York Evening Telegram conducted its 
short-story contest. And the seven stories 
then all taken! She had 
had no training in writing, and never met 


she wrote were 
an editor or writer until two years ago, yet 
she sold everything she wrote —an average 
of six stories and month. For 
a year now her average receipts have been 
between $300 and $500 a 
writing. Mrs. Ducey, however, 
that she is only a “near 


stories are 


articles a 
month for her 
still 
writer.” 


feels 
Her 
woefully 
She says she knows their 


only “near stories,” 
lacking in plot. 
shortcomings and sometimes is discouraged. 
Yet the For example, in the 
magazines on the news stands in June she 
had stories in Harper’s Bazar, the Red 
Book, To-Day’s Magazine, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, the Woman’s Magazine, and _ the 
Ladies’ World —the latter one of a series 
of ten cr more —and she has orders ahead 
that will keep her busy until October, be- 
fore she will have time to try her hand at 
something random shot 
Mrs. Ducey 
write 


stories sell. 


which will be a 
at one of the better magazines. 
enjoys writing, but rapidly 
She longhand first, 
afterward typewriting it, and five thousand 
words a week is her limit. 


cannot 


writes everything in 


Douglas Duer, whose verse, “ Pagliacci,” 
was printed in the Century for June, is an 
illustrator by left the 
art schools years ago. Since 
then he has worked for the magazines and 
for publishers of books. Mr. Duer says 
that he has had no training in verse other 
than that which he could give himself. The 
Anthologies have been and are his school ; 
beyond these his only guidance has been a 
delight in colorful expression and a love of 


profession, having 


about four 


Saxon words. Until a few months ago Mr. 
Duer has never attempted to publish his 
He writes little, but he says he tries 
to make that little as fine as he can. His 
method is to let the lines come of their own 
accord and stop when they please; and he 
never allows one line to leave the desk until 
it has every quality of force and melody and 
concentration that he can give it. He finds 
this often a long process, but he believes 
that much of the modern verse would be 
the better for it, both in simplicity and vivid- 


ness. 


verse. 


whe wrote the serial, 
which 
Stories for June, was graduated 
Abbot Andover, in 1906. 
After living for a time in Boston, she spent 
five years in the tropics, in 
Miss Herron has traveled 
all over the United States, and while she is 
at present living in New York, she expects 
soon to return to the tropics. 
ten a 


Vennette Herron, 
“The Torch,” 


Women’s 


was published in 


from Academy, 


Panama and 
South America. 


She has writ- 
but “ The 
Torch” is her first attempt at a long one 
It was seen and liked by the 
of the larger 


number of short stories, 
editors of 
several magazines, but was 
not accepted by them because of its con- 
tinental tone. Miss Herron is now at work 
on a long novel, dealing with life at Pan- 
ama and in other parts of the tropics, which 


she hopes to have published this fall 


Charles Tenney Jackson, author of the 
story, “The Sea-Horse of Grand Terre,” 
which was published in St. Nicholas for 
May, was born in St. Louis, October 15, 
1874, his father being an army officer. At 
the age of eight Mr. Jackson went into the 
cattle country of Western Nebraska, and 
until the age of nineteen drifted about the 
West without any more schooling, he says, 
than would hurt but getting mean- 
of the outdoors that has pre- 
since from living in one spot 
for any length of time. He then had three 
years of desultory schooling in Madison, 
and one at the University of 
Wisconsin, but went into the volunteer ser- 


one, 
time a love 


vented him 


Wisconsin, 
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vice during the Spanish War. He wrote 
his first story in camp and sent it to the 
Youth’s Companion. He then became a 
correspondent for the Evening Wisconsin, 
of Milwaukee, and was afterward on the 
staff of that paper. It was not, however, 
until he had gone to California on his way 
to the Philippines that, meeting with an 
accident which crippled him for some 
months, he wrote another story, wnich Mc- 
Clure’s published, and then one for the 
Cosmopolitan, the acceptance of which, he 
says, filled him with some amazement, for 
except as a means of temporary livelihood 
while’ getting over that bad knee, he had 
no idea whatever of author. 
Ameri- 
Luck,” 
Holt & 
came more 
and intermittent news- 
paper work in San Francisco after the 
earthquake, when he wrote, “The Day of 
Souls,” published by ‘the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company in 1910. That year Mr. Jackson 
drifted down the Mississippi in a houseboat, 
and he has been in 


becoming an 
Central 
* Losers’ 
Henry 

After that 


He next 
can adventure, 
which 


novel of 
entitled 
was published by 
Company in 1905. 
years 


wrote a 


wandering 


Louisiana much of the 
time since. On the Gold Bug he has writ- 
ten “My Brother's Keeper,” published by 
Bobbs-Merrill in 1911; “The Midlanders,” 
published by the same house in 1912; and 
this fall his novel, “ John-The-Fool,” will be 
published, and “The Fountain of Youth,” 
a whimsical journal of knocking about on 
the south coast of Louisiana, the bayous and 
passes of the river, will be brought out 
by the Outing Company. Mr. Jackson says 
still interested in guns. 
dogs, Cajune, camp cooking, a sweet 
pipe, and a cheery comrade than he is in 
literature, just as he was when he wrote his 
first 


he is much more 


boats, 


yarn. 


Helen Duncan Queen, who had a story, 
“A Look on Life,” in Women’s Stories 
for June 1, grew up in California, where her 
people were pioneers in the lumbering busi- 
ness, and her childhood was spent in an 
environment some of the beauty and _ pic- 
turesqueness of which she tried to give 
to the childhood surroundings of the heroine 


of “A Look at Life.” She had no play- 
mates, but there were hills and streams and 
the blue Pacific through the pines out-of- 
doors, and indoors plenty of Dickens and 
Thackeray and “ King Henry V,” which her 
father read aloud in the winter evenings. 
When she was fourteen she made her first 
attempt at writing. It was verse, and she 
kept jingling away during the years at high 
school in San Francisco. Then she went 
to the University of California, where she 
had for her freshman theme reader William 
S. Finley, since known as a naturalist and 
writer on out-of-doors. He told 
she she can hear him now—that she 
had “style,” and to cling to it as her dear- 
She fortunate 
encugh to take a writing course with Pro- 
fessor Chauncey Wetmore Wells, which 


her — 


Says 


est possession. was. also 


she 


says meant to her inspiration and encour- 


agement, and a steady gain in the kno 

edge of what good writing — honest, work 
She was still in col- 
lege when she sent one of the stories she 
had written in this Atlantic 
Monthly, and it accepted — her first 
and the first time she sent it out! 
she felt that life could hold no 
She took her Master’s de- 
gree in English in 1909, for she meant then 
to teach English, but a year later she mar- 
ried Guy Robertson Stewart, assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of California. Most of her published 
work has been written since her marriage 
She has written only short stories, and they 
nave 


manlike writing — is. 


course to the 
was 
story 
She 

greater 


Says 


joy. 


been Everybody’s, the 
Bellman, and many of the women’s publica- 
tions. Mrs. Stewart hopes to 


novel some day. 


accepted by 


attempt a 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bronte.— In the course of a 
Charlotte Bronté, delivered before the 
Royal Society ot Literature in London re- 
cently, Professor A. C. Benson said that 
considering Charlotte Bronté’s method of 
work it notable that her power of 
writing was by no means always at her 
command, but that at work 


lecture on 


was 


once she was 
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the tale became more real and vivid to 
her than life itself. 
household duties writing. 
She wrote in pencil on little scraps of pa- 
per, and later copied out what she had writ- 
ten. 


She would perform her 


round of before 


She was fastidious about her words ; 


her simplicity was always elaborate, and in 


her best passages there was always a re- 
markable rhythm and cadence 

Brown. — Miss Alice Brown says that in 
justice to Mr. Ames she can say nothing 


about her play that won the $10,000 prize, 


beyond that it is a New England play of 
serious nature, and would come under the 
general head of romantic § drama. it 
can’t recall exactly when I began it,” she 


says. “People seem to take for granted 
that I undertook it purposely for the 


test ; 


cons 
but I am under the impression that 
it was already begun when the contest was 


announced. It finished 


was last summer. 
Some of the wildest statements have been 
made since the result was made known. 
One paper said that I had written the play 
on lines’ suggested by Mr. Ames. Of 


course there was not a word of truth in 


that, and it put me in a dreadfully 
rassing position.” 
If it had 


England 


emDar- 


not been for New 
automobile. Miss 
Brown’s manuscript might not have got in 


jn time. 


an obliging 


farmer with his 


‘I was on my farm at Hill, N. H.,” she 
says, “and the only mail service is the 
rural delivery. I did not finish my play 
until after the mail carrier had gone, but 
a neighbor of mine who owns an automc 
bile, agreed to take it to the next town, 


where it caught the day’s mail. He did not 
know what the package; he only 
knew that it was a manuscript which I was 
very anxious to have sent.” 

One of Miss 


never to 


was in 


3 n’s rules i literarv 
srowns rules in literary 
work is 


~ oe 


have 


friends. 
“and I 


about her 


she 


write 
them,” 
= 


isn’t fair to says, 


never yet done 


Reade.— Three days ago [June 8] saw 
the centenary of the birth of Charles Reade. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
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any successful novelist of 


attacks 
his work with the same cold-blooded pre- 
cision as did 


to-day 


The most sensitive of 
was cut to the heart when Punch 
invented a story of how a compositor threw 
himself off Waterloo Bridge in a fit of des- 
pair occasioned by the illegibility of Reade’s 
manuscript, and from that time he went 
through a most careful business of revision 
and of He would begin by 
dashing off his outline on huge drab sheets 
of paper which, he 
Then 


Reade. 
men, he 


fair copies. 


maintained, rested his 


eyes there careful 


revise. 
e would read the manuscript aloud 


was a 


Then bh 


to a select few and adopt such suggestions 
as pleased him. Again the chapter was re- 
vised and handed over to the copyist, who 


wiote a hand like copperplate. There was 


another revise, and then, if necessary, an- 
other copy, before the work reached the 
compositors.— London Letter in the New 
York Sun 


Exactly to apportion Charles Reade’s rank 
in English literature is not but it 
is certain that he will take a lasting place 
among the leading writers of the nineteenth 
century. 


Casy, 


As a dramatic story-teller, he has 
not been surpassed ; but he differs from most 
other such, not only by his imaginative 
power, scholastic gifts, and amazing industry, 
but especially by the fact that he used fiction 
very largely as an instrument of social re- 
form 

His methods of work are well known, for 
he took the public freely into his confidence 
at this point. He is recorded as saying: “I 
studied the great art of fiction fifteen years 
before I presumed to write a line.” “I am 
a painstaking man, and I owe my success to 
it.” “I propese never to guess when I can 
know.” “I without 
milking hundred heterogeneous 
He means by this that 


before writing he accumulated, from obser- 


rarely write a novel 


about two 


cows into my pail.” 


vation, conversation, histories, biographies, 
newspapers, blue-books, law reports, etc., 2 
vast mass of material, extracts and clippings, 
systematically classified and arranged in pon- 
derous that the 
basis of all his pictures, forming the atmo- 


ledgers, so facts were at 
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sphere in which he wrcte, and every state- 
ment was buttressed by abundant evidence. 
This was specially necessary in his attacks 
upon the popular abuses of the time, and 
gave him ample means for the defence of his 
positions when they were assailed. Some 
have held that these enormous accumulations 
overwhelmed and stifled his imagination, but 
he did not think sc. He was never lacking 
in courage or industry and patient persever- 
ance in pursuing his aims. He was always 
on the side of morality, an eager defender 
f faith and religion. A strain of health and 
manliness runs through all his works. They 
are purifying and bracing. He used his great 
powers for public ends. No author 
worked harder or so incessantly. 


ever 
He put 
four years of immense toil into “It Is Never 
Late to Mend.” From nine in the 
morning till three or four in the afternoon 
were his regular hours of labor, but often 
his day was much longer. He was a force- 
ful writer, a clear-headed thinker, with a rare 
eye for picturesque effects and a keen ap- 
preciation of the subtle details of character. 
He is conspicuous for conciseness and per- 
spicuity. 


Too 


Simplicity and vigor mark his lit- 
erary style. He had strength, truth, anima- 
tion, wide scholarship, fidelity cf portraiture, 
and much pictorial power. Variety of excit- 
ing incident and startling effects are more 
in his than psychological 
quiet reflectiveness. 


line analysis or 
His books lack repose. 
His main service to mankind was as a moral 
satirist and exposer of sad wrongs. — Rev. 
James Mudge, D. D., in Zion’s Herald. 





ERARY TOPICS. 


CURRENT LI 


Where Playwrights Fail. — “ My $10,000 prize 
play competition was undertaken,” said Win- 
throp Ames, “because of the cry that the 
unknown playwright does n’t have a show 
—that his manuscript does not get a read- 
Thus I made the competition strictly 
A little better than 
of the more than 1,600 manuscripts 
submitted were good pieces of work. That 
means that the competition netted a larger 
percentage of good plays than those that are 


ing. 
anonymous. 
cent. 


one per 


submitted in the routine way. A manager 
finds that fewer than one per cent. of the 
plays read in his office are good plays. 
“When I started the competition I had no 
particular type of play in mind. 
a good play. 


I wanted 
Every man has a certain men- 
tal equation which influences his judgment 
in play selection. I have. But with three 
that possibility of partiality 
naturally neutralized. In this contest more 
than five hundred of the plays submitted and 
fewer than a thousand were thrown out be- 
cause the not conform to 
the printed regulations of the contest. Some 


judges was 


contestants did 


cthers 
written, and so on. 
* The 


my Office is about four a day. 


sent scenarios ; plays only partly 


average crop of plays sent into 
It is not true 
that plays do not get a reading. A glance 
at the first and last pages of many plays 
proves them to be impossible. Such plays 
are not read through, naturally. 
But even so a 
deal of his time 
a nature little better, in the hope 


of finding a good one. 


They are 
plainly worthless. manager 


wastes a great reading 


play Ss of 


“It takes common sense to write a play. 
It also takes the God-given instinct and that 
God-given instinct, the sense of dramatic, 
can be cultivated, but it cannct be imparted 
The man who possesses it should come at 
his success more quickly by taking one of 
the courses in playwriting given at different 
that with the funda- 
mental dramatic quality a man could achieve 
success without that training, but hardly so 
quickly. Such a 


c lle wes. I suppose 


course teaches a man to 
analyze a play from the critical angle and 
in sc doing he learns to criticise his 


work. 


own 
“The principles of technique may be up- 
set by men of genius such as Barrie, but to 
the working dramatist they are a positive es- 
sential, and every play of a second grade, at 
conform to their acid test.” — 
3oston American. 


least, must 


Authors Long-Lived.— Thomas Hardy, 
today [ June 2] enters his seventy-fifth year, 
reminding us of the amazing longevity of 
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authors. Among those who have died since 
1900, Sir Theodore Martin and Samuel 
Smiles were over ninety ; over eighty were 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Edward Everett Hale, 
Professor Masson, Justin McCarthy, George 
Meredith, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin Smith, 
Mark Rutherford, and Leo Tolstoy ; while 
among those who passed their three score 


years and ten may be mentioned Alfred 
Austen, Mark Twain, Sir Lewis Morris, 
Joaquin Miller and Ouida. MHappily, we 
have still with us, though in their eighties, 


Mr. Baring-Gould, Stopford Brooke, 
Lerd Morley is in his 
seventy-sixth year, William De 


his seventy-fifth ; 


and 
Frederic Harrison ; 
Morgan in 
while Henry James is 
seventy-one and the poet-laureate is sixty- 


nine. — Westminster Gazette 


Writing for a Living.— Ambassador 
ter H. 


Wal- 
Page, speaking lately to the British 
authors, dwelt upon the folly of writing for a 


living. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, one of the 
most successiul women authors, in her auto- 
biography dwells on the subect of author- 


ship, speaking from a wide experience, and 
her advice to persons who are attempting a 
career of authorship is to the same effect, and 
very much more pungent than that of Am 
She 


otherwise. D ) 


bassador Page says: “Write if you 


must, not not write if you 


can manage to earn a fair living at trading 


r dressmaking, at electricity or hod-carry- 


ing; make shoes, weed cabbages, survey 
land, keep house, make ice cream, sell cake, 
climb telegraph or telephone poles, nay, even 
be a lightning rod agent or a book pedler 
before you set your heart upon it that you 
shali write for a living. Do anything honest, 
God 


people 


but do not write unless calls you and 


publishers want you and read you 


and editors claim Thomas 
Aldrich that a 


could not earn his salt out 


you.’ Bailey 


used to say literary man 
of pure literary 
York, 


less he turned to editing or to journalism 
— George F. Babbitt, in the Boston Herald 


labor. either in Boston or New un- 


Mannerisms of Writers. — The 


mannerisms 
and affectations of some book writers are 
sickening to any person blessed with the 
average amount of common sense. First 





they dragged in expressions such as, 
“* Help!’ she shrilled,” “ He shrugged, in 
protest,” etc. Then they got that fad of 
always dragging the adverb to the front of 
the sentence and making it show off, and we 
would see such strained phrases as these : 
“ Always John had been a good boy,” in- 
stead of the plain old “John had always 
been a good boy.” The college professors 
of English told them they could n’t split 
the verb, and they believed it. At first these 
tricks of phrasing “took” with publishers 
and public because of their novelty, but soon 
they were worn threadbare and their mean- 
inglessness was exposed. So the writers had 
to hunt up still more startling phrases with 


which to astonish their readers. In a novel 


called “John Ward, M. D.,” for example, 
we find this impressive adverbial mon- 
strosity “Lambly, he withdrew.” All 


these literary artisans imitate one another 


and steal ideas from one another, for all 
they are after is the dollar. So now we may 
expect the rest of them-to be adopting the 
adverb “lambly” and inventing others 


the same order. The villainess, for example 
described as 
or the fat 
pictured in this way : 
waddled the drawing-room”; or the 
hero may be represented thus: “Dogly, he 
followed her went”; or the 
belle of the ball may be described in some 


will be “catly” approaching 
old father 


“ Hippopotamusly, he 


our hero ; may be 
into 


wherever she 


such fashion as this: “ Kangarooly, she 
tangoed Algernon to the strains of ‘ The 
Gent from Argentina.” We may even find 


such statements as, “ Bearly, he embraced 
her,” “ Eelly, the villain eluded the detec- 
tive’s grasp,” “‘ Crably, he backed out of the 
royal presence,” “ Tigerly, his wife greeted 
him on his return,” “ Porcupinely, his hair 


rose on end as the ghost breathed its dank, 


tomb-like breath in his face,” “ Beely, the 
ladies of the sewing-circle buzzed,” or 
“Henly, she cackled in triumph at her 


achievement.” — The Pathfinder. 


Dickens’s Advice to a Young Author. — 
There is a feature of Dickens’s character 
which cannot be too often or too seriously 


insisted upon—and that is his intense 
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earnestness and thoroughness in everything 
he did. He said to me more than once: 
“ My dear boy, do everything at your best. 
lf you do that, neither I nor any one else can 
find fault with you, even if you fail ; for my- 
self, | can honestly say that I have taken as 
great pains with the smallest thing I ever 
did as with the biggest.” In giving advice 
to a young author, he said on one occasion : 
“If you want your public to believe in what 
you write, you must believe in it yourself, 
When 1 am describing a scene I can as dis- 
tinctly see what I am describing as I can 
see you now. So real are my characters to 
me that on one occasion I had fixed upon the 
course which one of them was to pursue. 
The character, however, got hold of me and 
made me do exactly the opposite to what I 
had intended, but I was so sure that he was 
right and I was wrong that I let him have 
Whatever he did, either in 
work, or at play, he always gave of his very 
best. He hated slackness or hali-hearted- 
ness in any shape or form. — H. F. Dickens, 
in Harper’s Magazine for July. 


his own way.” 


The Value of Words.— As the market for 
ideas in the United States has gone down, 
the value of words has gone up, for the 
masses do not bother to weigh words ; if the 
sound happens to strike a popular chord, 
what is back of a word or phrase matters 
little. Perhaps the greatest stroke of 
genius accomplished on any side involved in 
the Mexican situation will be found to be in 
the choice of a word. Villa was tearing his 
way from one bloody success to another, but 
his cause advanced little because of the 
epithets that were applied to the leader and 
his actions—cutthroat, brigandage, were 
soft terms used by all the world. The rebels 
had an agent in Washington who saw the 
need and met it. It was Sherby Hopkins, a 
well known promoter of South American 
enterprises. He elevated Villa’s campaign 
from brigandage to the dignity and power of 
a political movement by christening the 
rebels Constitutionalists. To the great in- 
vention of the word, Hopkins added pains- 


taking publicity work which fixed that noble 
term upon the public mind as a sign of Villa’s 
cause. The word by force of association in 
American affairs automatically produces a 
throb of something like veneration in the 
people of the United States. Villa thus was 
miraculously redeemed in the esteem of the 
American people. He, of course, has the 
constitution of Mexico at heart about as 
much as he has the cause of humanity. But 
the magic of the word operates none the less, 
and Sherby Hopkins gives the lie to Shaks- 
pere. There’s empire in a name. — Wash- 
ington letter in the Boston Herald. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. By 
Robert Huntington Fletcher, Ph. D. 528 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00, net. New York: A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany. 1914. 

Dr. Fletcher, who is.professor of English 
literature in Grinnell College, has under- 
taken in this book to write a practical man- 
ual of English Composition, with a compre- 
hensive discussion of Literature viewed first 
as a whole and second in its main divisions. 
The book is intended to meet the needs of 
college freshmen, libraries, and individual 
readers and students, and no other work 
of just the same scope now exists. The pur- 
pose of the author is to help the student to 
increase (1) his power of writing and (2) 
his understanding and appreciation of Liter- 
ature, on the theory that Composition and 
Literature are two aspects of the same thing 
— Composition the process and Literature 
the result. Dr. Fletcher has done his work 
thoroughly and with good judgment, and al- 
most any writer will do better work after 
study of his book. 

AmerRICAN Literature. By John Calvin Metcalf, 
Litt. D. 415 pp. Cloth. Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company. 1914. 

Dr. Metcalf, who is professor of English 
in Richmond College, has previously pub- 
lished a book on “English Literature.” 
His survey of American literature is di- 
vided into chapters with the headings Colon- 
ial Period, Revolutionary Period, the New 
York or Knickerbocker Group, the New 
England Writers, the Historians and Ora- 
tors, the Southern Writers, and Writers of 
Middle and Western States. The treat- 
ment of Southern writers is particularly 
full. Professor Metcalf says: “In the last 
decade or two the recognition of the liter- 
ary contribution of the South has steadily 
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grown. Even yet, however, we have only 
imperiectly come to understand the far- 
reaching consequence in our literary de- 
velopment of the writings of men and 


women in the South since 1870; while the 
sterling worth of a few older authors is 
just now becoming more apparent as we 
are getting far enough away from the ad- 
verse conditions under which they wrote to 
see things in right perspective. In _ this 
account of American literature more space 
has been given to this group, in the convic- 
tion that its variety and peculiar quality 
should have wider recognition.” The book 
has many portraits of authors, and some 
other illustrations. The frontispiece por- 
trait is of Poe 
With notes on 
preposition. By James (¢ 
Fernald New and enlarged edition 708 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.62. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1914. 
The use of the exact word to 
certain meaning is important for effective 
writing, and Dr. Fernald’s book will be a 
useful help to any writer seeking the exact 
word. To show shades of meaning, the 
dictionary is not enough. As Dr. Fernald 
points out, not one in a thousand of aver- 
age students would ever discover, by inde- 
pendent study of the dictionary, that there 
are fifteen synonyms for beautiful, twenty- 
one for beginning, tifteen for benevolence, 
twenty for friendly, and thirty-seven for 
therein lies the value of this 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 
the correct use of the 


express a 


pure. Just f 

work on synonyms, for it brings before the 
student more than 8,100 synonyms and 
some 4,000 antonyms, all of which are de- 
fined by comparison. Each one is carefully 
differentiated, and its proper use made 
clear. This new edition contains an _ in- 
crease of 154 new pages of text. Hundreds 
of new synonyms have been added, together 
with further dissertations upon discrimina- 
tions of meaning and more antonyms, mak- 
ing the work now more than ever a large 
and thoroughly indexed guide to the proper 


and forceful use of English. 
Mvunicu, FRANKFORT, CASSEL By John C. Van 
Dyke. New Guides to Old Masters Series 170 


pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 10914. 

These new guides to old masters by Mr. 
Van Dyke are little volumes made up of 
clear, pointed critical notes upon individual 
pictures in the great art galleries of Europe, 
written before the pictures and revised and 
re-written during successive visits. They 
deal comprehensively with practically all of 
of the European galleries, volumes relating 
to the collections in London, Paris, Holland, 
Belgium, Berlin and Dresden, and Vienna 
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and Budapest having been already published. 
Pictures by modern artists are not dis- 
cussed, and only the best pictures among 
the old masters are chosen for comment. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s opinions and conclusions 
are based on more than thirty years’ study 
of the European galleries, and his critical 
judgments will interest and help both trav- 
elers and art students. 


ROOKS RECEIVED: 

{[ lye Werrter is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THE Writer’s readers. ] 

A MANUAL For Writers. By John Matthews Manly 
and John Arthur Powell. 225 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net ; 
by mail, $1.35. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1913. 

[uese Suirtinc Scenes. By Charles Edward Rus- 
sell. gtr pp. Cloth, $1.50, met. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1914. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


send to the 
indexed for 


[ Readers who publishers of the 


periodicals copies of the periodicals 


containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
rue Writer.] 
REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY. 
July. 
REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS 
Gabrielle De R. Waddell. 


\ New VIEw oF 


Count Ilija Tolstoy. 
Century for 
or Butwer-Lytton. 
Century for July. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With pic- 


ture from statue. R. Tait McKenzie. Century for 
July. 

Atrrep Noyes. Brian Hooker. Century for July 
A CHat asout CuHartes Dickens. Henry Field- 


ing Dickens, K.C. Harper’s Magazine for July. 
COMPARISON OF Brand WHITLOCK AND THOMAS 
Wentworth Hiceinson. W. D. Howells. Harper's 


Magazine for July. 


His First PusrisHer. Caro- 
Bookman for July. 


PROBLEM OF THE ASSOCIATED PREss. 


EuGenr FIe_p ann 
line Ticknor. 
THE Atlantic 
for July. 
Poetry oF ALFrRep Noyes 
Given. North 
LITERARY 


THe Philip Lombard 
Review for July. 
CrITICISMS IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
Bliss Perry. Yale Review for July. 
Lrrexary CREATION AND THE Susconscrous MIND. 
Review of Reviews for July. 
Watts-Dunton, One oF THE Last oF THE VIC- 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews 


American 
l’rofessor 
American 
TORIANS. 
for July. 


Aw Ipeat Newsparer Maw ( John Stewart Bryan ). 
With portrait. American Magazine for July. 
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Grosvenor Twins (Gilbert H. and Edwin 
P.). With portrait. John Oliver Lagorce. American 
Magazine for July. 

On ReapvinGc Beautirut Books. Bishop Quayle. 
Methodist Review for May-June. 

THe IMMIGRANT IN SONG AND Story. Madeline 
S. Miller. Methodist Review for May-June. 

TRANSLATIONS. The recent action of the “ Société 
des Gens de Lettres.” Author ( London ) for June. 

SoyHOOD OF JULIAN HawtHorNe. With portrait. 
Frank Preston Stearns. Eastern and Western Review 
for June 

Cuarces Reape. With portrait. Rev. James 
Mudge, D. D. Zion's Herald for June 3. 

Best Secter Drama. Illustrated. Eleanor Gates. 
Harper's Weekly for June 6. 

Wren tHe Bitts Come in. ( Effect of Financial 
Needs on Writing). Illustrated. Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes. Harper’s Weekly for June 13. 

A Great-lleartep American (Jacob Riis). Out- 
look for June 6. 

Georc Branpes. Outlook for June 6. 

Tacos Ritts. Theodore Roosevelt. Outlook for 
June 6. 

APPEARING IN Print. Roy S. Durstine. Outlook 
for June 13. 

TuHeopore Watts-Dunton. Outlook for June 20. 

Reminiscences. — VI. Lyman Abbott. Outlook for 
June 20, 

Jacos Ris. Augusta Larned. Christian Register 
for June 11. 

Jupp Mortimer Lewis. With portraits. Ewing 
Galloway Collier’s for June 20. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Maxim Gorki’s health is so bad that he is 
obliged to leave Russia and go to Davos, 
where, he hopes, the mountain air will be 
beneficial to his lungs. 

“Holworthy Hall” is Harold E. Porter, 
who during his undergraduate days at Har- 
vard was president of the Lampoon and an 
editor of the Advocate. 

Professor Charles Alphonso Smith of the 
University of Virginia is at work on an 
authoritative biography of “ O. Henry.” 

Will Levington Comfort’s book, “ Mid- 
stream,” published by the George H. Doran 
Company, is an autobiography. 


“The True Adventures of a Play,” by 
Louis Evans Shipman, published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, gives the author's story of the 
production and bringing-out of ‘D’Arcy of 
the Guards.” 






A series entitled The Art and Craft of Let- 
ters, has been started by Martin Secker, 
London. In small books of about one hun- 
dred pages, various modern writers discuss 
the purposes of their art and the functions 
of their craft. The series opens with volumes 
on “Comedy,” by John Palmer; “ Satire,” 
by Gilbert Cannan; “History,” by R. H 
Gretton; and “The Epic,” by Lascelles 
Abercromby. The list of volumes in pre- 
paration contains such titles as “ Transla- 
tion,” “ Punctuation,” “ Metre,” “ Rhyme,” 
“Rhythm,” “ Style,” as well as “ Biography,” 
“The Novel,” “The Short Story,” “The 
Ode,” and “ The Sonnet.” 

“A Book About Authors,” by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“In the Footsteps of the Brontés,” by 
Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick, is published by 
Brentano’s. 

“Tolstoy,” by L. Winstanley, is published 
by I. C. and E. C. Jack, in London. 

“ Robert Louis Stevenson : A Bibliography 
of His Complete Works,” by J. Herbert Sla- 
ter, published by the Macmillan Company, is 
the first of a series of bibliographical lists in- 
tended for the use of collectors, librarians, 
and booksellers. 

“Frederick Nietzsche,” by Georg Bran- 
des, is published by the Macmillan Company. 

“The Life of Walter Bagehot,” by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington, is published by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The New York Morning Telegraph and 
the Chartered Theatres Corporation of New 
York, jointly offer prizes aggregating $1,750 
for the best two~ and three-part comedy mov- 
ing-picture scenarios submitted in typewrit- 
ing by August 15. The awards will be: for 
the best scenario, $1,000 ; for the second best, 
$500 ; for the third best, $250. For available 
scenarios failing to secure either of the three 
prizes the Chartered Theatres Corporation 
will offer liberal prices, thus assuring a num- 
ber of “consolation prizes.” Further infor- 
mation may be had by addressing : Comedy 
Scenario Contest, 301 Putnam Building, 1493 
Broadway, New York City. 
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* John Addington Symonds : A Biographi- 
by Van Wyck Brooks, published 
sketch and a 


ca! Study,” 
by Mitchell Kennerley, is a 
study, and an attempt to place Symonds in 
his relation to the literary world of yester- 
day and today. 

The Massachusetts Woman 
sociation offers a prize of two hundred dol- 
lars for the best and most appropriate suf- 


Suffrage As- 


rage poster to be used for decorative and 
advertising purposes in the campaign for 
equal suffrage in Massachusetts. The con- 


test will close October 15. A circular giving 


information may be obtained at 585 Boyls- 


ton street, Boston. 
The Little Review of Chicago, the mili- 
tant organ of modernism in life and art, 


edited by Miss Margaret C. Anderson, has 
issued its fourth number. 


The Century Magazine, until now pub- 
lished by the Century Company, will be pub- 
lished hereafter by a concern to be 
known as the Century Magazine Company, 
the object of the change being to separate 
the book publishing business of the Century 
Company from the publication of the maga- 
zine. Robert M. McBride, of the publishing 
house of McBride, Nast, & Co., will be presi- 
Robert Sterling 


head of the 


new 


dent cf the new concern. 
Yard, who has 
Century for the last year, is interested in 
continue to be 


been editorial 
the new company and will 
the magazine’s editor. Others interested 
include Robert M. McBride, Carl T. Keller, 
of Boston, an officer of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the 
Century Company. There will be no change 
in the policy of the magazine. The Century 
Magazine Company will conduct for the 
the Century Company the business depart- 
ment of St. Nicholas without financial or 
editorial interest in the magazine. 


A Hearst company has bought the Pall 
Mall Magazine, which will now cease to exist 
separately, since after the August issue it 
will be amalgamated with Nash’s Magazine. 
Mr. Hearst made his entry into British jour- 
nalism three or four years ago, obtaining 
possession of Nash’s Magazine and the Lon- 
don Budget. 





Art and Archaeology is a new non-techni- 
cal illustrated magazine, published by the 
Archaeological Institute of America, the first 
number of which bears the date of July, 
1914. During the present year four numbers 
will be issued, but commencing with 1915 the 
magazine will appear monthly. 

r. P. O’Connor, M. P., has severed his 
connection with T. P.’s Weekly, with which 
he has been identified for twenty years and 
which is now in new hands. Mr. O’Connor 
has well in hand the arrangements for start- 
ing a new paper in October. “I mean in 
my new paper to reflect all that I have 
learned within the last few years concerning 
the requirements of the ideal weekly,” he 
says. He adds that the new publication will 
combine the best features of T. P.’s Weekly 
and the old M. A. P., with a leaning toward 
the character of M. A. P. Illustrations will 
be made a prominent feature, but the main 
note will be the social, personal, and dra- 
matic side of character and the human in- 
cidents and movements of life. 

Dr. George W. Hosmer died at Summit, 
N. J., June 2, aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. Danske Bedinger Dandridge died at 
Shepherdstown, Maryland, June 3, aged fifty- 
nve 

Walter Theodore Watts-Dunton 
in London, June 7, aged eighty-one. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson died June 8, 
aged forty-eight. 

Louise Stockton died in Buffalo, June 12, 
aged seventy-four. 

Bennet Burleigh died at Bexhill, England, 
June 17, aged seventy-four. 

Brandon Thomas died in London, June 19, 
aged forty-eight. 

Walter Cranston Learned died in Chicago, 
June 19, aged sixty-three. 

Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
Vienna, June 21, aged seventy-one. 

Rev. Dr. William Wilberforce Newton died 
at Brookline, Mass., June 25, aged seventy 
years. 

Mrs. Louise Hitchcock Puckrin (“ El- 
eanor Ames”) died in New York, June 26, 
aged forty years. 


died 


died in 





